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Mr. Effinger, on the other hand, has inserted 
fewer selections and made them complete ; 
has also chosen subjects that are prominent 
and very attractive. Of the seven articles 
given the first two, upon Chateaubriand, are 
especially opportune and of twofold interest, 
as they furnish at the start the author's 
thorough discussion of his own method. The 
following causerie, upon Madame Ricamier, 
not only presents an attractive subject, but is 
agreeably linked to the fore going articles by 
the intimacy of the two people concerned. 
The next essay entitled Qtiest-ce gu'uti clas- 
sique? is well placed and affords a practical, 
straightforward discussion of a pertinent class- 
room theme. After essays upon le Roman de 
Renart and Alfred de Musset, the group closes 
with an article on the French Academy. 

The editor's notes are decidedly terse, and 
cover chiefly the proper names mentioned in 
the text. These biographical hints are at 
times so meagre as to fail to do justice to the 
writer in question; for example, the references 
to Musset (occurring before the essay upon 
him) and Lamartine. Almost no word of 
comment is offered on points of language, 
though an occasional aid in this direction 
would not have been superfluous, nor would 
it have swelled the notes to an undesirable 
extent. The Latin expressions found on pp. 
86, 87, of the text might well have been 
rendered. Slips in typography may be noticed 
on pp. 27, 32, 51, no, 117. The editor certainly 
deserves commendation for his happy choice 
of subjects, and instructors who do not lay too 
much stress on the matter of annotation will 
find the volume a very satisfactory basis of 
work. 

B. L. Bowen. 
Ohio State University. 



A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THE 

Nero. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the Tragedy of Nero, Act iv, 
scene iv {Mermaid Series, p. 65) occurs the 
following passage : 

His long continued taxes I forbear. 

In which he chiefly showed himself a prince; 

His robbing altars, sale of holy things, 

The antique goblets of adored rust 

And sacred gifts of kings and people sold. 

The editor's preface calls attention to the 
exceptional vigor of the last three lines, but 
it has escaped his observation that they are a 
version of Juvenal, Sat. xiii, 147-149: 

Confer et hos, veteris qui tollunt grandia templi 
Pocula adorandae robiginis et populorum 
Dona vel antiquo positas a rege coronas. 

A comparison with this original suggests a 
much-needed correction of the English text. 
Sold is an awkward and obvious tautology 
with sale above. It is not in the Latin and 
may be got rid of by transfer of the 5 to peo- 
ple, reading : 

And sacred gifts of kings and peoples old. 



While on the subject, I may remark that 
this play is full of Classical reminiscences 
which have eluded the industry of the editors. 
On page 52, for example, occur the lines : 

But it to Nero's end this only way 

Heaven's justice hath chosen out, and people's love 

Could not but by their feebling ills be moved ; 

We do not then at all complain ; our harms 

On this condition please us. 

A foot-note observes : 

" On the torn margin of the MS. is written 

against the passage the following fragment of 

a quotation : — 

venturo 
Ham pituro 
i 

jam, etc." 
With the aid of these indications it requires 

no CEdipus to see that the poet is adapting 

Lucan, Pharsalia, 1. 33 sqq. 

Quod si non aliam venturo fata Neroni 

Invenere viam 

yam nihil, Superi, querimur : scelera ipsa nefasque 
Hac mercede placent. 

The original complimentary application to 
Nero is, of course, reversed. 
On page 54 the lines : 

The gods sure keep it hid from us that live, 
How sweet death is, because we should go on 
And be their bails 

are modeled on Pharsalia iv, 519: 

Victurosque dei celant ut vivere durent 
Felix esse mori. 

"Be their bails" I do not understand; qy., 
"flee their bails"? "break their bails"? or 
does "because" mean "in order that" 
here? On page 63 the quaint phrase "the 
love and dainty of mankind " is an attempt to 
render the "amor et deliciae generis humani" 
of Suetonius, Tit. 1. 

On page 73 the lines : 

" Each best day of our life at first doth go, 
To them succeeds diseased age and woe," 

are a translation of Virgil's 

Optuma quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 
Prima fugit ; subeunt morbi tristisque senectus. 

{Georgics iii, 66-67): 

and the two following lines : 

" Now die your pleasures, and the day you pray 
Your rhymes and loves and jilts will take away," 

contain a reminiscence ot Horace's 

Kripuere jocos venerem convivia ludos. 
Tendunt extorquere poemata. 

The " black frogs that croak about the 
brim" of "th' ill-favored lake" on the same 
page are Juvenal's " Stygio ranas in gurgite 
nigras," Sat. ii, 150. 

There are other reminiscences of Lucan, 
Seneca and the writers of the "Silver" age, but 
I have no time to verify them and have, perhaps, 
given enough to show how the unknown au- 
thor used his note book. 



Paul Shorev. 



University of Chicago. 



CORRECTION. 

In table of contents of May, 1896, under 
Correspondence, read F. J. Child for F. C. G. 
Child. 
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